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8U hon I, IVAN D. HARRIS, . . . . E ‘DITOR & PR -OPRIETOR. 
’ ; teas , a wie ’ , , 
‘Sural Hints for the Spason. _loves or will love to sit at twilight when the day's 
. work is done, and good angels will come and nestle 
“ord among the leaves, and whisper you of blessed things. 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. , 


Do not set the trees in stark, straight rows about 

- LANTING and plotting, is the your lawns, like militia men at a training. When 
. ae we see such a pitiful sight, it makes us think of poor 

pet Leteeen: of Cie Spray: sentinels about a camp, and we feel tired for them, 


time. When we come out of 
and want to call out—* Order Arms !” 


winter quarters, and see the r 
“young, new life of the world, But do not poraanigg your where entirely to your own 
sprouting up and putting forth enclosures. Think of the neglected spot where your 
the energy of life, we join our dear lambs ane to pass — a sultry day, in what is 
sympathies with the outgoing of to them the giant labor of mastering the mystery of 
the season, and fall to playing A, B, C. ‘Aye! look to the school house! Have 
doctor and nurse, among the YU committed the too frequent—I will say, almost 
families of the field, orchard and universal blunder—of being so meanly economical as 
garden. And not to stop with such‘ stick it upon a bare corner of the roads. flat in the 
kind offices, we go on to imitate restless | mud in winter, and in summer as staring as a wood- 
humanity, by breaking up old associa-| pecker’s nest in a dead chestnut stub ? O ! what a 
tions, turning some promising juveniles place is that to make children love learning! Fie 
out of the nursery homestead, and set-|°" you, men! Is land worth so much more than hu- 
ting them up on ‘duty in the ranks of ™an souls, that you can only spare a rood from your 
life, bringing in untutored aborigines broad acres, and can only afford a pen like an old 
from the forest, to take a position in cultivated soci- Yankee hog pound, in which your little ones are to 
ety,—planting the ripened germs of last year into the be caged like weaned lambs, and there ey ae 
marriage beds of this, that all these may better sub- knowledge, like sheep aie shearing floor . Come 
serve the profit, the pleasure, and taste of him to 9°W> and act jike Christians : an acre or two is omall 
whom the earth was given, with the divine injunc- enough lot. Move the school house back, or build a 
tion, that he should dress and keep it. better, put up a handsome fence, grade up the ground, 

Now, O! rural friend, be planting a tree or a vine, SOW it to grass, plant it to trees, get every child in 
for fruit or comfort or beauty, either or all of which the district solacnieaie and help plant, and let each have 
are worthy of your regard. The bare homesteads of ® tree to call its own ; and standing there with their 
many farmers, when the hot suns of July turn them little brown toes in the rich mold, and the free winds 
to ovens, testify how merciless these men are to lifting their flaxen locks, with one hand upon the 
themselves, and to the poor, suffocated women, whose namesake tree and the other resting upon the spade, 
thin, tired and beseeching faces we catch glances of Swear them to love, cherish and protect every tree in 
at the glaring windows, as we go upon our summer that yard, as though it were an orphan foster brother 
rambles. About such a hive—for it is not fit to be or sister, and make the teacher do the same. There 
called a dwelling—there is an eternal air of Sunday, will be a lesson that will make them better as long 
without the grace of church or gospel. But we must as they live,—better than any lesson they will find 
not talk of this here,—no such places are to be found in their books. In the Spring is the only time to do 
among the Cultivator families, we are persuaded. If this work, then it will get settled before winter. 
there are, we pray you, friends, reform them. Have a main walk from the door to the street, well 

Look around, now, ye children of taste and thrift; gravelled,so as to be passable in wet weather, and 
here should be a shrub of althea, there a tree of the children will not go poaching over the soft 
peach or pear or apple, yonder a maple or an elm ; grounds, and carrying mud enough upon their boots 
here put in a vine, and lead it up the column of the to make them all freeholders, and leaving on the 
portico, or by the kitchen door, where the old man school house floor enough to fit it for a potato patch. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Chufas or Earth Almonds, 





Will you permit me to tell my brother farmers, 
through the Cultivator, what 1 think of the Chu- 
fa? Mr. Wing Allen says in the Cultivator for 


Ist Feb.: “1 had procured some. seed myself 


from Mr. Lum, and felt an inkling to take up a 
lance for the side of truth.” 
rather inclined to think, Mr. Allen has been doing 


battle on the side of error with that lance of his. | 


My experience with the Chufa is as follows: 


I procured a package of tubers from J. Stair 
& Son of Cleveland, last spring, and planted them 


about the middle of May, ina rich clay loam ; but} 


few of them came up, and when they did come 
up, they so nearly resembled June grass that it 
would take a practical botanist to tell the differ- 
ence; consequently it is a hard matter to keep 
them free from grass, for you are not certain 
whether you are hoeing up Chufas or June grass, 
and indeed I think it would not be of much con- 
sequence which was hoed up. The few Chufas 
that 1 rescued from the June grass, flourished 
finely through the summer. After they were 
done growing, one bright morning in the autumn, 
I thought I would try my Chufas, and see if they 
were, as Mr. Allen says, “richer and sweeter 
than a chestnut.” I accordingly dug up a hill of 
them, and I must confess I was a little disappoint- 
ed in the size. Ithought they might be like a 
singed cat—better than they looked. I washed 
some of them, and tasted them, and I am sorry to 
say they were not “richer and sweeter than a 
chestnut.” (Do they have any chestnuts in Lu- 
eas county?) I would as soon think of eating a 
raw potato as a raw Chufa. I then thought, 
perhaps that is not the right way to eat them ; 
may be they should be boiled. So I boiled some 
of them about thirty minutes; that did them no 
good ; I continued boiling them about two hours, 
and at the end of that time if they were any soft- 
er than when I put them in the pot, I was not 
rapable of making the discovery. The fact is, 
sir, I should as soon undertake to boil oak chips 
soft, as to undertake to boil Chufas soft. 

Now some of the Chufa advocates may tell me 
I should have dried them, and then they would be 
fit to eat. 


ter than a raw potato—but really, Mr. Editor, 
why any body should recommend them as being 
good for human food, I cannot imagine. . 
are not fit for man to eat, what are they good for ? 
For hogs, some one may say. Let us see if they 
are good for that. From the experience I have 
had with them, I think land that would yield one 
hundred bushels of corn to the acre, might be 
made to yield fifty bushels of Chufas. Now does 
any one suppose that a half bushel of these little 
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Now, sir, I am| 


I did dry some of them ; in that con-| 
dition they are a little more eatable—a little bet-| 


If they) 
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corn to feed hogs? If they would not, then they 
Oi not be raised for feeding hogs. 





Middlebury, O., 1858. Joun S. MERTON. 


| We cannot answer for Mr. Merton’s taste, and 


shall not question the correctness of his conclusions, 
but having several times received specimens of Chufas 
from Mr. Lum, we must say they are a very palatable 
little nut to our taste. Whether they are a profitable 
crop to raise, is another matter upon which we are 
not personally informed.—Eb. 
—_ soe 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Saw Dust for Manure. 

With the little experience I have with saw dust, 
I must differ with Mr. Innis, in No. 2, with all his 
experience upon the same. I live in a mill yard, 
and have an experience of 3 years. I ask for no 
better garden than I have every year—composed 
of one-half or two-thirds decomposed saw dust. 
I draw it on every year, in preference to stable 
or barn manure. I think it best for upland Ohio 
clay, especially in an extremely wet or dry sea- 
son. It holds water like a sponge, and is better 
than sand for dryness ; consequently is wetter in 


|a dry season, and dryer in a wet season, than any 


other way you can fix our clay soil. A moment’s 
reflection will teach you the nature of the case ; 
if not, experiment will. It also makes our clay 
soil mellow and light, and produces no weeds, 
like other manure, but life to all which is 
planted. 

My garden takes the eyes of all the passers-by, 
if I do not use any thing but saw dust. They 
will tell you they never saw such vines, beans, 
ete., in their life. The greatest trouble I have 
with vines, they incline to run to vines. This 
you must stop by cutting off the ends. I have 
had them run clear out of the garden 10 or 15 
feet. Last year, as bad as the season was, I had 
cucumber vines nearly as long, and they bore 
well, as long as the frost would permit them so 
todo. My potatoes even done well. One patch 
of } acre I never planted until the 10th of July 
last, and I dug in the fall a good crop, if the sea- 
son was bad. They appear to be ripe. Farmers 
here laughed at me for planting so late, and said 
I would have the pains for my trouble. So I 
did, and a decent crop besides. I did it for an 
experiment, and that was all. Saw dust is cold 
in nature, and will not work on cold flat land. 

Orwell, March, 1858. E. L. Gipss. 
| Nore.—You see, gentlemen, that in doctoring 
land, just as in doctoring men and animals, success 
| depends upon adapting the medicine to the case.— 
| Dr. Gibbs has such a soil as his neighbor Phillips of 
| Colebrook, who made a magnificent garden in much 
|the same way. Almost any thing that will let the 








tubers, that contain so much woody fibre that breath of life into the compact subsoil of Ashtabula 
boiling two hours will make no impression on|!ands, will be a great help to them. We believe 
them, does any one imagine that a half a bushel! this mechanical effect of the saw dust, is its most 
of them would be worth as much as a bushel of! important use in any soil.—Ep. 
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Freezing Feet vs. Hoof Ail im Cattle. |oxen, when a thaw came, found their feet had been 
—- frozen,” I reckon the man with eighteen cows and 
[We copied from the Conneaut Reporter, a reply | one steer, got the news nearly the same time, if it 
from an Ashtabula county farmer to an article writ-| was the first thaw after they were frozen. 
ten by Hon. A. B. Dickinson, of New York, to the The bite of amad dog would not produce its 
Country Gentleman, in which Mr. D. scouted the idea effect so simultaneously, which is one of the most 
of Ergot being in any way the cause of Hoof Ail in|S¥Te and fatal in the end; as I have seen two 
; ? , _,| hogs bitten by the same dog, at the same minute, 
cattle ; and as the truth of the case was what we Pagans oe s aii thei atin biess hatin 
; : ; jone s symptoms and died eight days before 
were after, we wrote Mr. D., sending him copies o" | the other exhibited the least effect; and have 
our paper containing articles on the subject, and ask-| heard it said on good authority, that in some in- 
ing him to revise his opinion and let us know the re-| stances it had been known to run very much 
sult. Below is his answer, for which we feel much | longer. 
obliged to him ; but must say, in passing, that while| Now, Mr. Editor, for one of your best farmers, 
he skillfully parries some of the arguments used in | that this correspondent really believes has settled 
support of the Ergot theory, his own propositions are | the question beyond a doubt: “Last, but not 
far from convincing to us, that Ergot may not often | least, one of our best farmers commenced feeding 


\by giving Ergoted hay to one of his cows, (in 
be the remote cause, or rather the cause of the cause | be S wo - ” : , 
sensi other respects his cows all fared alike.) Some 


of the disease known as Hoof Ail.—Ep. } three weeks ago, the one fed on Ergoted hay, 

Epiror Onr1o Cuttivator—Your interesting | showed unmistakable signs of Foot Rot—such as 
letter on the subject of Agriculture, as well as the |swelling of the feet and legs, a numbness in the 
several numbers of the Cu/tivator containing com-| feet, ete. 





Then he changed to good hay ; but the 
munications on the subject of Ergot, or Foot Ail,| cow was too far gone—he has taken off her hide. 
as well as many other useful suggestions to farm-| He will not feed any more Ergoted hay to his 
ers, have been received. Also, number 4 of the| stock; but has some of the hay that he will feed 
15th of February containing what would seem to gratis to any one’s stock, who wishes to try a fur- 
be an answer to a communication of mine, pub- ther experiment.” 

lished in the Country Gentleman, on the same} I should have been very glad if this good farm- 
subject. All of which has failed to satisfy me|er’s name had been mentioned, as I have the 
that Ergot is the cause. Though very many co-| pleasure of the acquaintance of many good farm- 
gent reasons have been assigned that Ergot, or ers in your State, that are neither troubled with 
spurred June grass isthe cause. It is not strange Ergot or frozen feet. Was not the weather suf- 
to me that farmers who are afflicted with frozen ficiently cold in November, in Ohio, to freeze 
footed cattle, should attribute it to something else jcattle’s feet? It was here; and I understand it 
than the true cause; for it certainly implies, at| was so in Ohio, the coldest for the season known 
least, a want of proper care. Care and attention | by the oldest inhabitant; and the cow may have 
is the preventive, not only for frozen feet, but for! got clay on her feet and legs, either when she 
bloody murrain, as well as most other diseases| went to drink, or from other causes, which soon 
with which cattle are afflicted. Care, care and freezes to the hair, and contributes largely to 
attention, is the farmer's diploma. And the very | freezing the feet; or, she may not have been a 
reasons that the Conneaut Reporter’s correspon-|healthy cow. There may have been some cause 
dent assigns in his own case, which is so very con-| for not having a free circulation of blood, or other 
clusive to his own mind that Ergot is the cause,| causes which contributed to her freezing; and 
is to my mind the very reason that would satisfy there was just about as much of a thaw in Decem- 
most practical farmers, that it could be nothing ber and January, as last year in April and on the 
else than frost. He says—‘ My stock all looked 2d of May. This correspondent says the man of 
well, up to the 30th of April, when at night we | frost theory said, that the thermometer need not 
found a cow, which was in good condition lying|be much below zero to freeze, when the animal 
in the yard, could not be got up until after dark.|had been permitted to lie ten or twelve hours. 
She then got up and walked into the stable. The| Surely I said so; and equally certain am I, that 
next morning, on examination, I found ten cows | if she was permitted to lie fifteen or sixteen hours, 
and a four year old steer, with their feet and legs that the weather in November was sufficiently 
swollen, and quite stiff. May 2d, found nineteen, cold here to freeze all the cattle in town, if they 
all told, in the same fix.” had been heedlessly neglected. Every thing de- 

I humbly submit to the Conneaut Reporter’s pends on the condition and care. 

correspondent, if there is any poison within his; Because one boy can ride down hill and draw 
knowledge, that could be fed to a lot of nineteen his sleigh up, bare-headed and bare-handed, with- 
head of cattle, which would produce such exact out freezing, is no reason why the same boy, or 
symptoms on their feet, legs, and tail, and in the another, can be sent to school against his will, 
short space of two days, on the whole nineteen | with hat and mittens, and erying at that, would 
head. Is there anything on earth, short of freez-| not hump up and freeze his ears before he got 
ing and thawing, that can produce such simulta-| half way there—or out half as long. But remem- 
neous effect, though the freezing may have been ber one thing sure, if he did not find it out on the 


many days previous? Like the “man with his/road, as soon as he, or his companions—if nine- 
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teen or nineteen hundred—came to the fire with |eight or ten places yet to hear from, but the re- 
frozen ears or fingers, they would take the hint'turns from them cannot essentially change the 
as quick as the man with oxen or with cows, when result. 


a thaw overtook them. 185-7 1857-8. 
This correspondent is quite certain that “no| Ohio ........+.+. 4+. 494,565 599,787 
one pretends that the experiment has not been a = Kentucky ......... 853,272 357,510 
fair one, or that the frost had any thing to do ENGIORD § 64's cae ovis eOueee 423,956 
with it.” T regret, very much, that I cannot fall Llinois bin'6aone ew: CO 435.411 
in with an experiment so thoroughly made that Missouri. .. ....«-. 144,994 173,636 
none, except myself, even doubts that frost had MOOR cece sdudwek send Oeee 86.0603 
any thing to do with it. WUBCONSID .2..scecee- LODO 16.000 
Now what I would ealla fairexperiment. would) Tennessee......... 4. 42.811 37,875 


be to feed a cow on your worst Ergoted hay you 
ean find, in May, June, July and August, if you Grand Totals .....1,852,479  2.130,778 
choose, and if, ‘by feeding at that season of the Total of 1856-7 ......2. 00s. 1.002.479 
year, you can cause her feet to fall off, just let me 
know it. She may get what is generally called 
the fouls in the foot, which is a di-ease of warm. 











Increase ....... iv eee th dee aie De 


As compared with last year, this is an increase of 
and not of cold weather, and neither %ills no, about filteen per cent. 
causes the loss of feet. Phe increa-e of average weights is equal to 43 


In the dry sea-on of 1820 or ’21—again in 
1854 and ’66—the pastures In many places were 
so dried up, that the farmers in’ tho-e localities, 
had to resort to feeding hay in August, Septem- 
ber and October; and T uever -aw a cow or ox 
losing his teet at that sea-on of the year, nor never 
saw aman that had. But I have seen cows lo-- 
ing their feet in’ May and June. that were frozen 
n the winter, that had neither hay nor Ergot—a 
L lived in a new country where neaher was to be 
had—and when the cow was kept entre ly on corn 
and brow-e of maple and ba-s-wood trees; and ] 
venture many of the old setilers of Ohio, on the 
timber lands, have seen the same thing; and th 
most of farmers then, as now, were troubled with 
neither Ergot nor frozen feet. 


I had given a full statement of the worthle-s-| 


per cent, which is equal to LOL211 hogs, and be- 
ing added to the inerease in number, makes the 
total Inerea-e In number and weight equal tu $79,- 
O10 bogs. 

As regards the increase in Lard, we cannot give 
anything beyond an estanate. We think the in- 
crease is, however, not over two pounds to the 
wg. At all those places where packing com- 
menced early, the hogs were light. and larded 
adly ; but at tho e place- where packing did not 
bevin until the middie of December, which was 
generally the case, the yield of lard was good and 
ihe hogs were better. Asa general thing packing 
commenced a month later the past than previous 
vseasons, and was continued lwer. A larger quan- 
\tity of pork has been cured by farmer-, generally, 
ihe past season than usual, and this has been more 





ness of spurred, or June grass, in many in-tances,| extensively done in’ Missouri, Iowa and Tlinvis, 
which, if not copied heretofore in your paper, it | than elsewhere, owing to the unsatisfactory state 
may be well to do so, that I may not be misun- | of financial matters, and to the fact that all those 
der-tood by the reader. A. B. Dickinson. | tarmers who held over their meat the previous 





Pork Packing in the West. 


two years made money by it. 
Another tact of which we are advised by our 
correspondents should be mentioned. 





Hornby, N. Y., March, 1858. | 
| 
| 


Owing to 
+) ell ta) 
E _ |the unusual mild weather, great difficulty was ex- 
Although not as complete as desired, yet sufli- | perienced and wencial case required in . 
ciently so tor the use they are intended, we have} ti gra 
i; \ bli ' y are | ’ 1 | meat, particularly shoulders and hams, and a large 
concluded to publish the statistics we have collect-| itv of > ave spuile r ee 
ed, of Pork Snel in the Western States the a ea Se eee Tennessee, 
ad, pa es : pPre-| this was more general than elsewhere.— Cincin- 
sent season, and more especially are we urged to} »ati Price Current. 
do so, without further delay, because, upon putting | 


anal iaecacnine 
our returns in shape and footing them up, we find | PoTators In Knox County.—My cround 
the result materially different from what we, or|has been in use for thirty years, and has not been 
what has been generally expected; and, conse-|manured for over fifteen years. It has been a 
quently, calculated to produce considerable effect | sod for the last four years, was broken up in Feb- 
upon the market. It will be seen that the returns} ruary and March, harrowed about the middle of 
received since we published the footings from one| May, and marked out for corn, four rows to the 
hundred and six places, some weeks ago, show no|rod. The spot selected for potatoes was in one 
net increase of consequence. It is true at many corner of the field, and three rows on one side. I 
of the places there has been a large increase, but planted on the 29th day of May, one eye in each 
at the smaller places the falling off has been equal) cut, and three cuts in a hill, plowed both ways 
to this increase. | with a double shoved plow, and dressed twice 

Packing was more concentrated the present) with the hoe. They were none of your “ long 


year than usual, and that the increase has been| Johns” neither, but were the Peach Blossom. In 
generally at the larger places. ‘There are some October, I dug at the rate of four hundred and 
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eighty bushels to the acre. Scores of them weigh- | animals, communicated to you by H. D. G.,, in O. 
ing from two to over three pounds each. Had 1} Cult. Ist of 2d mo. He states that one-tourth 
planted as close as those other potato professors, 1 }ought to be taken off for tare. I thought I saw 
would have had over five hundred bushels to the|the ground of the calculation, respecting the deci- 
acre. Jo. Love. 

Knox county, March, 1858. 


_*+*2eoe _- 


mal of eight-tenths, and think it must be one-fifth 
instead of one-fourth. One-fifth will bring his ex- 
ample out right. W. T. 

Marion Co., 3d mo., 1858. 
Italian Rye Grass. 


A Plate of Hash 


sy wma P ' I Please inform us where Italia 

; ill you inform me where I can get the best may be had, and at what price ? 
kind of a subsoil plow, and what they cost? * * 

Ans.—J. L. Gill & Son make a good cast : ; 

pt : i advertise the readers of the Odio Cultivator —Ep 

plow, but most subsoiling requires a genuine stee! . : 

article. 


n Rye Grass seed 
S. W.S. 
Ans.—If any seedsiman has this, he had best 


The best we ever saw is made by Gar- | edamame fold ea 
“ : 2 «le 2g ’ do adv: re 

ret & Cottman, of Cincinnati, but they are cau- | aie ree pa ip ri ee me ran 
jas a kind of Agricultural * Globe,” giving a report 
jot the current proceedings of the great Avriculiu- 
We made 416 Ibs. of butter in one year, which: | ral Congress: in daily session upon ten thousand 
sold at an average of 18 cents, making $74.88 , val es and hill-tops, bringing the winged thoughts 
We used about 69 gallons of cream, which at 20 from half a Continent into the space of a hand’s 
cents, amounts to $13.80. We al-o fed two calves. | 2T8sp 3 and secondly, as Agricultural “Statutes,” 
worth $10 when weaned, and four hogs on skimmed | “here we can refer, as occa ion requires, to all the 
milk and butter milk, besides what skim milk we | '™tters passed upon by this great deliberative 
used in the family and for the dog, cats, chickens, | ody. P. O. 
&e. The labor was nearly all pertomed by one Another. 
person. Our cows had clover pasture in the sum-| Let me say that I like you so well I have to 
mer, and were fed on clover hay and corn meal in| tell it. You should be proud of your mission, 
slop in winter. They are of scrub stock, and nojand we are proud of you. You ‘cultivate the 
horns at that, and weigh an average of about 700 | farmers, their wives and sisters, sons and daugh- 
Ibs. on foot. T. J. 

Harrison Co., March, 1858. 


Trimming Hedges. 


tious about letting people kuow it.—Ep. 


Produce of Two Cows. 


iters, by telling them how to make better farms 
better butter, bigger chickens, raise prettier Sig 
ers, and be good farmers and farmers’ wives, or 
In trimming hedges I use shears, the first two|“'Y° for any body else. 
cuttings, after which I know of no easier, quicker | 
or cheaper mode, than to use a strong, short, sharp | 
scythe. i sy oe 

Geauga county. 
Flat Roofing. 

If you, or any of your subscribers, will be so| 
kind as to inform me of the best material, or com-| 
position, for durability and cheapness, to cover or 
spread on flat roofed buildings, as we have several 


That is so. 
Corypon. 
a ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Old White Horse. 





BY EMMA PD. R. TUTTLE. 





Mourn not for her ; she slowly passes on, 
W th feeble step, and snowy, faded hair, 

To that blest land, beyond the waves of death, 
Where grass is ever green, and skies are fair : 


that have been covered within a few years, by 
men that travel through the country doing such | 
work, and they all are leaking. Be pleased to, 
inform us of the best material, and how to pre-| 
pare it ourselves, so that we can mend or repair | 
the breach. ‘Themen that put it on for us refused | 
to inform us how to prepare the stuff, and what it 
is composed of; and, to tell the truth, we care but | 
little about it, believing that we can get a better 
article. Davin Eastwoop. 
Watervliet. 


We have not much faith in these composition | 
gravel roofs. If a roof must be made very flat, | 
we should advise to cover with tin or other metal | 
plate.—Ep. 

Live and Dressed Weight of Animals. 
1 would beg leave to suggest that there is a 


Where corn, and oats, and barley, ranhly grow, 
And clear, cool waters th ough the meadows flow. 


Oh, call her not ; thou may not long detain 
H-r weary spirit, in this vale of woe, 
Where work is plenty and abuses free,— 
Her eye ix heavenward—calmly let her go ; 
Her work is done, her mission ended here, 
She waits her summons void of any fear. 


Her beart is broken, and she treads alone, 
Her weary life path in declining years ; 
Her colts are sold, their sires are dead and gone, 
And earth to her is but a vale of tears : 
Oh, soothe her grief, and finely chop her feed, 
Nor by unkindness make her lone heart bleed, 


Mourn not for her, for when her life is done, 
She’ll have a pair of shining, feath’ry wings, 
And wear upon her head a starry crown, 
And play a harp with thousand golden strings : 
Weep not for her, for she wili go, you know, 
Without a murmur, where good horses go, 


mistake, respecting the gross and net weight of| wainut Grove Farm, Berlin Heigh’s, 0 
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Responses from the Rural World. 





Grub in Sheep’s Heads. 

Will you give us a remedy for that disease in 
sheep, commonly known as “the maggot in 
the head;” or, what would be more desirable, 
suggest a method of preventing it? I have been 
told by some who have had considerable experi- 
ence among sheep, that there is no cure for it, 
except cutting off the animal's head, as soon as 
you see that it is affected by the grub. Any in- 
formation on this subject will be thankfully re- 
ceived. J. B. W. 

Muskingum Co., March, 1858. 

Answer.—When sheep are kept for a length of 
time in the same field, they have certain haunts in 
fence corners, to which the fly is attracted in great 
numbers, during the hot season. These flies deposit 


. . . . } 
eggs in the nostrils of the sheep, which in time hatch 


the grubs, which ascend the nostrils, and burrow in 
the upper cavities, producing inflammation and death. 
The best preventive, is a frequent change of pasture, 
by which the haunts will be broken up, and the flies 
dispersed. In hot weather, sheep may be seen run- 
ning from one shade to another, with their noses 
close to the ground. They are trying to run away 
from the fly, but as they stop in the shade of a stump 
or fence corner, the fly either follows them, or they 
are immediately beset by a new recruit. As toa 
cure, various remedies are used. If taken before the 
eggs hatch, they can be thrown out, by injecting with 
a syringe into the sheep’s nostrils, a slush of water 
and yellow snuff, strong enough to produce sneezing. 
If the hatching has taken place, some successful op- 
erators lay the sheep on their backs in a furrow or 
between two logs, and then holding the nose upright, 
drop in carefully a small quantity of spirits of tur- 
pentine. This will find its way to the retreat of the 
grubs, and cause them to loosen their hold, when the 
snufling of the sheep will throw them out.—Ep. 
Galls on Horses. 

In working horses, especial care should be given 
to the collar, that it is in a good condition, and 


frequently washed and oiled, together with an oc-| can trace the cause to the same fact. 


casional pounding, to keep it soft and in good 
shape; but in case any should be troubled with 
galls on their horses’ shoulders, as will be the case 
sometimes by putting their horses to hard work 
in the spring, after a winter’s rest, or in commenc- 


ing the working of colts, I will relate my experi-| amusing. 


ence. I bought a team of young horses that had 


never been put to hard work, and when I com-| these matters. 


menced my spring plowing, I soon discovered that 
their shoulders were getting sore, one of them so 
that hair had come off, and its shoulder quite raw. 
I immediately got a quart of high wines, and 
bathed their shoulders three times a day, without 
ever stopping them from work, and soon discov- 
ered the hair coming out nicely, and have never 
been troubled with their shoulders since. 
Wa ter Snaw. 
Tuscarawas Co., March, 1858. 
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|Galls and Scratches in Horses. 

| After you have done your day’s work, take cold 
water and wash their shoulders good, and they 
will not get sore. Then wash their feet and legs 
clean, and if your horse have the scratches, in the 
morning grease them with lard; if they have not, 
the washing will prevent them. This is all I 
ever do, and it never fails. A. E. S. 


| Great Pigs in Licking. 


| Mr. Kinsey Hull of Hopewell township, in this 
county, slaughtered three hogs of the Berkshire 
breed, so remarkable for their weight, when their 
age is considered, that I think the statistics will 
be interesting to your readers, and especially so 
o such of them as pride themselves on fat hogs. 
| These pigs were 7 months old, and weighed seve- 
rally 248, 249, and 287 lbs. These statistics are 
reliable, and I send them as showing most re- 
markable results from the judicious feeding of a 
valuable breed of hogs. Jos. E. HoLmes. 
Newark, March, 1858. 


Milk Sickness in lllinois. 


r 
| 


Can you inform us of the prevention or cure of 
Milk Sickness? This disease troubles us consid- 
erably. The hogs take it first, in June, and the 
eattle in July and August. P. J. R. 

Answer.—Milk Sickness is generally supposed to 
be caused by the cattle eating some foul herb, which 
| some suppose to be the plant known as white snake 
| root. Paul Vandervort, of Clinton Co., O., brought 
specimens of this plant to our office, some years age, 
and said that wherever Milk Sickness prevailed, this 
| was found growing in the pastures where the cattle 
\fed. Clean pastures are a great preventive of dis- 
|ease in cattle.—Ep. 
| Mad Itch in Cattle. 

In your 15th of Jan. No. of the Cultivator, is 
an inquiry concerning a disease among the cattle 
called Mad Itch. I was told when a boy, by an 
\old farmer, that cattle that were permitted to run 
where hogs- were fed, especially on green corn, 
were subject to a disease that we call the Mad 
Itch, and my own observation on the subject has 
confirmed my opinion. I think that our friend 
I have 
known various instances, and I invariably found 
them to result from the same cause. J. M. J. 
Cows Holding up Milk. 

We often see ways proposed to make cows 
give down their milk, and some of them are quite 
I wish to propose a plan which I think 
will win the prize. Nature is the best guide in 
Call to your mind a nest of pigs 
squealing for an opportunity to show their rooting 
propensities, before they expect a draught; or a 
little lamb, after a nap on the sunny side of a 
stump, will run to its dam, and be so rough in its 
manners, as frequently to lose its supper. 

I have a cow that will hold up her milk, and 
after a good deal of perplexity, I concluded to let 
her calf try her, and sure enough it went to work 
as much as to say, you can’t fool me. I learned 
a lesson, and the plan I propose is, first to strip 
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all the milk that can be got—then imitate the calf 


with the hand instead of the head, by gently punch- 

ing the udder with the fist, or by taking hold of 

two teats fartherest from me, and shake the udder 

back and forth, which will cause the muscles to 

relax, and then the milk will flow freely. 
Mifflin, March, 1858. 


Spring Prospects in Western Indiana. 


H. H. 


Nature seems to be reviving from her winter’s | 


slumber, and the groves are vocal with the music 
of the feathered songsters. Grass is beginning 
to start into life, and some of the earliest trees 
are beginning to show the red tint of their buds. 
Wheat looks as fine as could well be. All kinds 
of farm stock have wintered well, and the farm- 
ers are beginning to buckle on the harness for 
another season’s toil. 
money, we would be in fine spirits; but our pork 


merchants are beginning to scatter some money | 
The people have acted wisely, and | 


amongst us. 
waited upon each other with all patience, as pork 
had to be sold on credit. The bud fruit is all 


killed, owing, no doubt, to the warm weather in| 


January. There were blossoms in our garden 
when the snow fell on the last of January. 

Putnam Co., Ind., March, 1858. M.J.N. 
Doing the Handsome Thing! 

By the Cultivator of March Ist, I see that you 
are getting tired of city life, and would like to try 
your hand at cultivating the soil, if you only had 
that “five acre farm.” Now, as I am desirous of 
having you show us practically how to cultivate 
the earth, and likewise of having you for a neigh- 
bor, I will donate to you, “to have and to hold” 
for your own use forever, five acres of land, sit- 
uated in one of the pleasantest and most fertile 
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|a good crop. Our fruit is all safe as yet. Pros- 


pects for farmers, this season, look quite favora- 
ble. Although produce may be low, we think it 
will readily bring the cash, and we look for good 
crops, from present appearances. 

Yours with respect, 


Olena, March, 1858. pm Fe 


| Harrison Count y- 


Business of all kinds improving slowly here. 
Farmers generally are making preparations for 
heavy cropping the ensuing season. Stock looks 
well, as there has been but little hard winter 
weather, and plenty of provender. We are 
‘awaiting those articles on horsemanship quite pa- 
tiently. Thanking you for what you have already 
given us, we will hope for more hereafter. 

R. S. L. 
Williams County. 

Spring approaches with much promise. The 
wheat looks well, having withstood the freaks of 
Jack Frost admirably, and the fruit as yet has es- 
caped unscathed. H. A. E. 

Bryan, March 14. 
| Knox County. 


| Stock came through the winter looking fine. 


| Wheat looks unusually well. “ Hard times” are 


W. B. 


| bidding good bye. 
| Eastern Indiana, 
Small grain generally looks well in Wayne Co., 
with a large amount of last year’s crop yet on 
hand. Cries of hard times come up from every 
/quarter, which I think is all wrong; for our land 
'was never more productive than last season, and 
'we are blessed with guod health. G. M. 





Hollow Horn in Cattle. 


counties in Central Illinois. On this little farm | 
you could pitch your tent, cultivate flowers and| The “Hollow Horn,” as it is called, is quite 
shrubbery around it, raise fancy birds, lop-eared prevalent in this country at this season of the 


rabbits, ete., and live as an Editor should. Ina 
few years, it would undoubtedly merit the name 
of a “one-horse paradise,” if not more, and be- 
come an institution that the State might be proud 
of. Respectfully, 

Henry GARDNER. 

Freedom, March 20th, 1858. 

O Glory! Now if we can find some ambitious 
colt, endowed with good healthy brains, and who can 
work in our harness, true to the interest of the great 
Cultivator family, we’ll soon be kicking up our heels 
in tall clover. Illinois is a good State to go to, but— 
but—we would rather prefer to pass our sunset of life 
in this glorious commonwealth of Ohio, where we 
have spent the flower and strength of our days. 
Further proposals are still in order !—Epb. 


Welcome Back Again—Prospects in Huron Co. 
Since taking the Ohio Cultivator, we have tried 
Eastern agricultural papers, and we think, after 
fair trial, no paper suits our farmers as well as an 
Ohio paper devoted to the interests of Ohio farm- 
ers. Our wheat in Northern Ohio looks rather 
poor, but if the spring is favorable, we may have 


_year, and a few words in regard to its treatment, 
\may not be uninteresting. I have a remedy 
which I have never known to fail, and it is both 
simple, and always at hand. It is also an excel- 
lent application for ordinary swelli especially 
such as are caused by castration. 

Symptoms.—First, twisting of the hair, and 
softness of the end of the tail. Second, green, 
glassy dullness of the eyes, a dry nose, loss of ap- 
petite, and consequent loss of flesh; cold horns, 
because they get hollow from the effects of a dis- 
eased brain and the pith of the back bone. 

Remepy.—Drench with from a pint to a quart 
of good soft soap, according to the age and con- 
stitution, and if it does not improve the appear- 
ance in twenty-four hours, repeat the dose. Gen- 
erally they will eat heartily in a few hours.— 
Sometimes they will eat it in bran or meal; and 
if soap is put ina tub in the yard, they will lick 
it voluntarily as they need it. You need not fear 
they will eat more than is good for them. A lit- 
tle spirits of turpentine put in the cup of the 
head, and a slit in the tail, to let the blood flow, 
is useful. Boring the horns I consider as a bar- 
barous practice.— Oor. Prairie Farmer. 


ngs, 
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jand have appropriated $300 for illustrative engra- 
|vings of Mr. Klippart’s Essay on the Wheat plant, 
and the whole edition is to be put in good binding. 
| From what we know of the articles prepared for this 
|Report, we feel safe in saying, that it will be the 
|most valuable book of the kind ever issued in 


| ° 
| America. 


UN 
| 
© a) | County Fairs 1n On1o.—We are making up a ta- 
~ OR | ble of the times and places for holding the County 
ennai jand District Fairs in Ohio for 1858. Officers of 
) v~~~~~™ | such Societies will very much oblige us and the pub- 
e ’ A ae ae . . 
he times 
I ifor t ble \lic, by giving us early notice, as soon as t 

he E s 4 : ‘and places of their fairs are determined. We give 

eae . dge: Ashtabul 
Our AnnNiveRSARY.—Seven years ago this blessed saoge in ae npn pane pace At ae am: 
day, we made our Editorial bow to the readers of the | pow Se ‘ 23-24 ay noe a “me Se : a6.98: 
Onto CuttivaTor, since which time—with some two gh anghr Gr g Ayan sl Raich 


Greene, Sept. 28-30; Lake, Sept. 22-24 ; Mahon- 
exceptions, when we were abroad on distant travel— ing, Oct. 5-7 ; Richland, Sept. 29 to Oct. 1; 


we have been in at the making up and mailing of 
every number. The Curtivator has been our pet, 
our pride, and our passion, and we feel wedded to it | Tne Manonixe County premium list is the first 
beyond the power of divorce. In pursuit of informa- | that has reached us, and is preny well peppered with 
tion for our readers, we have traversed many thou- | Phio Cultivators. Don’t be stingy with your own 
sands of miles, labored by day and by night, never Agricultural papers. All you do for them returns 
flinched from any work or call, or hesitated an instant ten-fold to yourselves. 


about taking hold of any sharp horn that was poked| Great Cuance ror Versenas. — Dexter Snow 
at us, or to strike boldly at any specious machination | of Chicopee, Mass., has reduced the Verbena busi- 
that was intended to fleece our readers. In this be- | ness to an exact science. A few days ago we re- 
half we have written and talked and spouted in pub-| ceived by mail a card box, 7 inches long, 3 inches 
lic, and after all have done no more than was our | wide and 14 inches deep, in which were packed two 
duty, and no more than we are ready to do again ;| dozen Verbena plants, which opened in the best or- 
and though we esteem our position as better than|der we ever saw—not a pale or sickly leaf among 
that of the Governor of the Commonwealth, we do | them. This is the perfection of transporting choice 
not count ourselves a whit above the humblest farmer! plants. We reckon there’ll be a blaze of beauties 
who does his duty and subscribes for the Ono Cut-|in our little front yard one of these days. Look at 
TIVATOR, as an honest man should. |Mr. Snow’s announcement in our Advertiser, to-day. 
AGRICULTURE IN THE LEGISLATURE.—We have said io be all right on the ‘Vertonn quistien. 
nothing of the doings of our State Legislature thus| Sewinc Macuines 1x THE Famity.—Good wife 
far, for the reason that we have found from experi-| MoLure, said her eyes were getting a little dim, and 
ence that legislators are a very uncertain set of peo-|she wished she had a good Sewing Machine ; so we 
ple, and the passage of any proposed measure depends | set about to look up one that we could have faith in. 


“4: . . | 
more upon political crotchets than its own merits.— | There were any number of low-priced machines of- 
The Agricultura] committees have incubated a num- 


ber of projects and propositions, most of which have 
turned out to be addled eggs, or the chickens were 
killed in the hatching. Early in the session a reso- 
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Sum- 
mit, Oct. 6-8. 


fered, which, though they seemed to work glibly in 
the hands of the agent at his shop, yet when taken 
home they proved like a broken reed to depend upon. 
So after looking over the list, we concluded that 








lution was passed without much consideration, in 
favor of Congress granting public lands for Agricul- 
tural Colleges, on the principle of Morrill’s Bill. This 
was afterwards reconsidered in the Senate. Mr. 
Raymond’s Bill for an Agricultural College in Ohio, 
and Mr. Klippart’s project for raising a fund for this 
purpose by taxing dogs, are among the labors lost. A 
Bill for restraining bulls, bucks, &c., from running at 
large, may meet with more success. But the Legis- 
lature has done one thing handsomely. They have 
agreed to a resolution for printing in good style of 





20,000 copies of the Agricultural Report for 1857, 


Wuee er & Witson’s was the machine of all, and 
purchased one for home use. Let us commend this 
matter to our thrifty farmer friends. A good Sewing 
Machine will cost you about the same as a Mowing 
Machine, but there is this difference—that while the 
mowing machine is used only about one month in 
the year, the sewing machine will be in requisition 
all the year, and the saving in hand labor is much 
greater. ‘T'reat your wife to a sewing machine now, 
before the summer clothes have to be made up, and 
she will not be obliged to spring for her life, between 
the needle and the dinner pot. 











1858. 





Horse ror Betmont.—We learn from Jos. Wood- 
roffe of St. Clairsville, that he has just purchased in 
Tennessee, the fine thorough-bred horse Kansas, by 
imp. Sovereign from Laura, by imp. Leviathan. 

Horse ror TennesseE.—As a fair offset to the 
above, we learn that Messrs. Blake & Williams of 
this city, have disposed of their famous Morgan stal- 
lion, “ Green Mountain,” to go to Richmond, Tenn. 
Green Mountain is not an old horse yet, but he leaves 
a very numerous and respectable family to whinny 
over the absence of an illustrious sire. 


Inurnors State Farr.—The next Illinois State 
Fair is tu be held at Centralia, Marion Co., near the 
junction of the two branches of the Central Rail- 
road, and the crossing of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad. This is in the heart of “Egypt,” and a 
place easy to get to. Now let us see what this gar- 
den spot of the world can do in the way of sustaining 
a State Fair. 


Western Emicration.— A company is being) 


formed in Lexington, Richland Co., O., which has 
enrolled some twenty names of the right sort of men, 
for emigration in the summer or fall to South-west- 
ern Missouri. P. T. Coleman is Superintendent of 
the company. If men must leave such a State as 
Ohio, there is no better place that the sun shines on, 
for agricultural purposes, than that. Thousands who 
had gone to Iowa and other Western States, have 
lately pulled up stakes and gone down into the Osage 
Valley and below, and report the country every way 
superior for grazing or tillage. 

American Pomonocicat Soctety.—The President, 
Col. Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, informs us that 
the Seventh Session of the American Pomological 
Society will be held in the City of New York, com- 
mencing on the 14th day of September, next. 


American Ruratist, is the name of a handsome 
weekly sheet, just started at Springfield, by J. R 
Dodge, at $2 a year. The prospectus promises its 
readers to be fed with all sweet creams, carefully 
strained, in small spoonfuls, pleasant to take and 
easy to digest. Milk for babes, is an excellent thing 
in a family, but we find that some folks need a dash 
of Cayenne once in a while, and are all the better 
for having a little gravel in their gizzard. 

Tue Attantic Montuty, for April, is upon our 
table. This Magazine is to be had of most of the 
periodical dealers in towns, and we advise all who 
desire a taste of the better class of literature to try 
the Atlantic. By mail from the publishers, prepaid, 
for $3 a year, or 25 centsa No. Address, Phillips, 
Sampson & Co, Boston, Mass. 

Warver on Hepces anp EvERGREENS.—A Manual 
on Live Hedges, with particular directions for their 
planting, culture and trimming, especially with re- 
gard to the Maclura hedges, and how to make it. 
Also an Essay on Evergreens, their varieties, propa- 
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gation, transplanting and culture in the United 
States. By Jonn A. Warner, M. D., President of 
Cincinnati Horticultural! Society. 

This is a handsome volume of 300 pages, from A. 
O. Moore, successor to C. M. Saxton, N. Y. One 
dollar will bring the book by mail, prepaid, and the 
dollar will be well invested by any one interested in 
the subject. 

—— 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Notes upon Ohio Cultivator, March 15. 


The Hints for the Season, like all the Editor’s 
articles, are replete with common sense and prac- 
tical knowledge of the every day management of 
farming matters; but the Editor forgot, or, per- 
haps, had not room for, one important caution. 

Hanpiinc Cows anp Herrers.—All who 
handle cows should know that, even more than 
colts, they are made teachable by gentle handling. 
I never permit a cow to be beaten, or in any man- 
ner alarmed. Last season I purchased a cow so 
wild that its owner could not milk her without a 
istall and ropes. Of course, I bought her at a 
low price. I immediately commenced with gentle 
usage, and giving a little meal or slops whenever 
|I1 went near her. In one week I could milk her 
without trouble, and in three weeks she would 
;come to me whenever I went into the lot. 
| CutTTIncs OF GOOSEBERRIES can be made to 
_grow without difficulty, if made and planted from 
\the middle to the last of September: then pro- 
jtected, so that the ground does not heave from 
frost in winter. 

Peacnh bups.—From my observation, the 
Lake Shore region will produce its usual supply 
|of peaches this coming seasan, unless late Spring 
frosts destroy the buds. At this present, not more 
than one-half of the buds are injured, and that 
leaves more than the trees can mature into fruit. 

Pear CuLture.—Line upon line should be 
written on this subject, until every farmer consid- 
ers it as essential to plant a pear as well as an 
apple orchard. And again it should be written, 
let no man plant Dwarf Pear Trees who expects 
the tree to take care of itself, or who knows not 
how to bestow more care upon it than upon his 
apple trees. Plant Standard Pears of kinds such 
as Bartlett, Fultor, White Doyenne, Kirtland, 
Buffum, &c., and in three years from setting you 
may expect to gather fruit. 

RASPBERRIES AND OTHER SMALL Frvits.— 
Mr. Rice should not put the receipts from an acre 
of Raspberries at over $300, as that is about the 
average one year with another of fruit growers on 
the Hudson River, where the fruit is sold in the 
New York market. At $300 it is one of the most 
profitable uses a man can apply his land to. Cur- 
rants also pay as well, or better, than Raspberries. 
I have never yet known Cleveland, Cincinnati or 
New York markets ever supplied with Currants, 
and, as it is a fruit that will bear carriage, I am 
surprised it is not more extensively planted out. 

Cuyahoga county. GEOMANCER. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Gardening Hints for April. 


If you have not attended to the operations re- 


commended for last month, make up at once for | 


the delay. 
garden, therefore put it on plentifully. Better 
put out only half the usual quantity, and do that 
well, than run over a large garden but half  pre- 
pared. Never plow or stir your land when too 
wet. Plant marrowfat peas on moderately rich 
soil; if too rich, they run too much to leaf. We 
plant two rows close together, say ten inches 
apart, then for marrowfats, two more rows four 
feet from these, and so on till we get done. For 
lower growing kinds, from 23 to 3 feet is room 
enough between the double rows. Plant English 
Beans, Parsnips, Carrots, Smooth Long Blood 
Beets—for last three make the beds deep and 
rich ; better have one bed of good ones than a 
dozen poor ones. Plant Early Blood Turnip 
eets in ten inch drills, and thin as wanted for 
use. Sow Cabbage seed of sorts, Salsify, Rhu- 
barb, Parsley, and Early Turnips. After the 
middle of this month, plant Early Snap (or dwarf) 
Beans, Early Corn—Smith’s Early White, or 
Early Red-cob Sweet, is best. Plant early Cu- 
cumbers on raised hills, and about six feet apart 
ach way—cover about one inch deep. Plant 
Early Summer Squashes, and Sage for seasoning 
Sausages next winter. Plant Potatoes—cover 
lightly when planted early, as they come up 
quicker. Weed plants in hot bed. Don’t let 
your Tomato plants spindle up before you trans- 
plant them in hot-bed, of course. Towards the 
last of the month, you may set out your cabbage 
plants in the open ground. We generally set 
them in rows wide enough apart to get between 
them with horse and cultivator. After taking 
your cabbage plants from the hot bed, if you have 
any room to spare, sow some Tomato seed for 
late crop, also Pepper and Egg Plant. 

If you want some Strawberries, now or the first 
of May, is the very best time for setting the plants. 
If set early and well, they will bear a very small 
crop this year. Select land as clear of weeds as 
any you have; that which is naturally rich, or 
made so with vegetable manure, is best. Animal 
or mineral manure is not good for the Strawberry. 
If we were setting a large patch of Strawberries, 
we would set them in rows, three feet apart each 
way, and tend them the first season with a horse 
and cultivator. They will be thick enough the 
second year, and you save a great many plants, 
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and any quantity of hoeing, by having them so 
wide as to tend with horse and cultivator. We 
doubt there being any one in the State that likes 
work well enough to tend a large patch of Straw- 

berries well, with the hoe. G. S. INNIs. 
Columbus, April, 1858. 
nn 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Flower Gardens and Lawns. 





Manure is a great institution for the | 


Those who are about to lay out a garden, 
should commence at once to prepare the ground. 
Trench the soil thoroughly. When once laid out 
and planted, there will be no chance for trenching 
jafterwards. First stake out your walks, dig out 
\foot paths 6 inches deep, and carriage roads 12 
inches deep, and throw in gravel or tan bark, to 
make a fine and clean walk for foot path. Raise 
the walks in the centre, so that the water will run 
off, and have your walks dry. Level the grass 
plots, and let them settle ; if settled, and the sur- 
face is not smooth, fill up the holes as early as 
possible. Sow grass before a rainy day ; if sowed 
late, it will not come up even, and afterwards will 
dry up in the summer. Sow thick—two bushels 
to the acre. 


Cut out some beds—circular, oval, triangular, 
or any various shape you desire, though the plant- 
er’s taste will be here required. Line the edges 
of the beds with cinders or coal dust, to prevent 
the grass from running into them. If your place 
is large enough, lay off one bed for bulbs ; plant 
crocus and early tulips in the first row, in second, 
hyacinths, and then one row late tulips or parigot. 
If your bed is large enough, double the rows, and 
mix all the colors well. In the Spring, plant 
Gladiolus, Tuberoses, and Tiger flowers between 
them, that you have*the bed in a flourishing and 
blooming state all Summer. 

Leave some beds for the favorite bedding-out 
plants, such as Verbenas, which may be had now 
in all various colors and shades. Dielitra spec- 
tabilis, Ageratum, Geranium, Bouvardia, Carna- 
tion and Cuphea, will be a fine show through the 
summer. If you plant Dahlias, plant them in 
groups, as they will not make a good show when 
planted single. Roses make a better show by 
having them on one bed. Plant tall growing 
kinds in the centre, and dwarf varieties around. 
A bed of Bourbon, Tea or China Roses, are a 
great decoration for the flower garden. By plant- 
ing the back grounds, or ornamental plot com- 
bined, cheerfulness of aspect for summer or win- 
ter, luxuriance of growth, and shade. 

Plant Oak, Elm, Maple, Ailanthus or Ever- 
greens, (strong and hardy varieties,) and shrubs 
in the front, to hide the vacant places, and make 
it look compact. Then there is more beauty in 
the whole form, than there would be if trees were 
scattered single but perfect. Near the house, 
plant single trees for shade. Lay out borders for 


Heliotropes, Petunias, Asters, German Stocks. 
If you prefer edging of Box for some of the bor- 





ders, keep it well sheared, and covered slightly in 
the winter, as it gets killed easily in this climate. 
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Scatter single trees over the lawn, such as Weep- 
ing Willows, Ash, Linden, Sophora. Dwarf 
Pear trees are very ornamental on a lawn, with 
their golden fruit in summer and fall. Keep the 
grass well mowed, and in very dry or hot weather, 
sprinkle it at night, to keep it looking fresh and 
green. If you wish to plant small groups of 
flowering shrubs on your lawn, use Wiegelias, 
Deutzia Forsithia, Magnolia, Pyrus Japonica, 
Snow Ball, Tamarisk, etc., set 8 or 10 feet from 
the edges of the walk. 

The vegetable grounds should be away from 
the pleasure grounds. Break the view by an or- 
namental hedge. A European Larch hedge is 
very ornamental in the summer ; it grows fast, 
and breaks the wind in a few years. A few 
climbing plants on frames, improve the looks of a 
lawn, but never stock your lawns too full, as it 
spoils the looks of the turfy surface. 

Columbus, 1858. J. L. STEwz1G. 

a. 
Winter Killing of Fruit Trees, 

Complaints are heard in every part of our land, 
of the destruction of fruit trees by the extreme 
cold winters of the two preceding our last. It is 
much to be desired that we may not again witness 
the effects so disastrous to our orchards and vine- 
yards, but our people of Ohio manifest their com- 
mon interests by a fresh supply of trees for new 
orchards, and to replenish the old. Indeed, our 
nurseries are scarcely sufficient to supply the 
present demand. If I have seen any trees less 
injured than others by freezing, it has been in the 
vicinity of our Northern lakes. I made a visit 
to the eastern part of the State of Iowa about the 
middle of our past winter, and to my astonish- 
ment, I found many of the heretofore spirited 
Iowans completely discouraged as to their State 
ever being a country adapted to fruit growing, as 
their young orchards were so badly damaged. I 
made it my business, as opportunity offered, to 
examine the extent of injury done, and thought, 
as far as I was capable of judging, their loss did 
not much exceed our own, exeept that their small 
trees in the nursery had suffered more. I called 
at the Fountain Hill Nursery of Foster & Co., 
near Muscatine, and it certainly exhibited a great 
amount of the most beautiful apple trees of ap- 


proved varieties for orchard planting, as also of 


evergreens and other shrubbery, of many kinds, 
and of good selection, as are rarely seen. The 
financial condition of Iowa, it is true, is very un- 
favorable at present, but it may not be very last- 
ing. Respectfully, 

Josern Morris. 

Cardington, 3d mo., 1858. 

Grarting O_p Trees.—Will it kill old apple 
trees to prune off two-thirds of the top, and graft 
it where one-third was grafted the year previous ? 

R. 

AyswEr.—Better leave a few branches for leaves 

until the next year.—Ep. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Transplanting Native Evergreen Trees. 

Dear H.:—I felt a good deal like “tilting 
with sharp sticks,” on reading the advice of M. 
B. B., in the Ist Feb. No., not to try the experi- 
ment of transplanting evergreen trees from the 
forest. I would now ask you to take it all back, 
but I see that Wm. H. Ladd has hinted that way, 
which will save me the trouble. From trial, I 
‘an assure you that there is no difficulty in trans- 
planting the pine and hemlock from the forest, 
but that can be overcome by a little care. The 
same care that every one should use in transplant- 
ing any forest tree, will make the pine and hem- 
lock grow. Pines and hemlock of such size as 
you ordinarily get from the nurseries, can be 
transplanted from the forest, and made to grow 
with as much certainty as the maple. Trees an 
inch in diameter, and from 5 to eight feet in 
height, are of the proper size. 

Last spring, 1 pulled up three hemlocks by 
hand, shook the dirt from the roots, to lighten 
them, and carried them some four miles by hand 
ina hot sun. I set them out carefully, and all 
three grew finely. I was told by a horticultural 
friend that I could not make them live, but I did, 
though, and not only that, but I made them grow. 
Now what do you think they cost me? About 
3 oz. sweat, and a little might of elbow grease, 
all told. 

About the Ist of May last, on Saturday at 
noon, I went with a one horse wagon 34 miles to 
the forest, took up about thirty pines and hem- 
locks, about an equal number each of the size 
above indicated—used care in taking them up, 
carried them to and from the wagon myself, set 
them out with my own hands, and did the whole 
that afternoon. I set out the larger half perhaps 
by candle light, my good wife holding the lantern, 
and her bright eyes, to help the matter along. 
[ Reason enough why the trees should live !—Ep. ] 
I took such care as I could, time and circumstances 
considered—and nine-tenths of my trees are now 
growing. 

A neighbor of mine has several hundred grow- 
ing on his lot, all transplanted from the woods im- 
mediately to the place where they now stand ; 
nine-tenths of the whole grew and did well, and 
he did it all at an expense hardly worth mention- 
ing. His trees are now growing as thriftily as if 
they had been set out a dozen times. 

Now what evergreen prettier than the pine and 
hemlock—and who has a better right to these 
beauties than he who has taken them from the 
wild state, and made them his home realities ? 
With our farmers, méchanics and laborers, econ- 
omy is an object not to be slighted. I want them 
to live as snugly, however, as they can, within 
their means. They can be, and have the right to 
be, amateur cultivators, as well as professional 
men, and I want them to be such, they have 
not the means to go the nurseries. I am a Buck- 
eye, and my nativeism leads me to look with jeal- 
ousy upon any thing that in the least tends to dis- 
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courage any one from resorting to the resources 
that the generous soil and climate of Ohio spon- 
taneously offers to her willing children. 

Tell your friends that you are of the opinion 
that they had better try their hands at transplant- 
ing the pine, hemlock and cedars from the forest ; 
that they can do it successfully, and at a slight 
expense, even if they do it by candle light. Per- 
haps I have an undue partiality for the woods, 
but I had rather any day go to the woods with 
spade and mattock, and use them, too, than make 
a brief for a client. It is fun and recreation for 
me, and it can be a pleasure to the rural inhabi- 
tant, if he will only indulge the vision of beauty 
he may thus beget for his home. Yours, &c., 

Summit Co., March, 1858. WoopMan. 

Remark.—If all the Cultivator friends had such a 
nice springy svil and situation for evergreens as you 
have about Akron, we would tell them to try their 
hands at transplanting the natives ; but in this Va!- 
ley region, with our hot summers and thirsty subsoil 
it would be a great waste of labor.—Ep. 

——e- sooo 


Cultivation of Annual Flowers. 

The proper time for sowing flower seeds is as 
early in spring as the ground is dry and mellow, 
and the danger of severe frosts is over—say from 
the middle to last of April, in central Ohio; a 
week or so earlier at the south; and later at the 
north. If the soil is at all clayey, be sure not to 
disturb it while wet, or it will be hard and lumpy. 
Have it spaded, at the proper time, as deeply as 
possible, and raked very fine. If not mellow and 
good, a few inches of good earth spread over the 
surface, and raked fine, will greatly aid young 
plants; but it would be better still, if mixed plen- 
tifully a foot in depth. 

In sowing flower seeds, most people make small 
patches of six to twelve plants of a kind; but if 
the grounds are spacious, a better effect is pro- 
duced by large masses or beds of some kinds,—as 
portulacca, phlox drummondii, petunia, asters, &c. 
Low trailing varieties, like portulacca and migno- 


nette, also look finely, sown along the sides of 


paths, as edging to the flower beds. 

In sowing, observe that very fine seeds, like 
petunia, portulacca, &c., should be covered very 
slightly with earth: an eighth of an inch of soil is 
abundance; but the large kinds, like balsamine, 
aster, &c., should have about half an inch. Cy- 
press-vine seeds require soaking in milk or soft 
water, in a warm room, for three or four days; 
and globe amaranthus seeds should be soaked, and 
rubbed out of their covering, before sowed. Sen- 
sitive plant seeds will not vegetate in the open air, 
until the ground becomes quite warm. It should 
be sown in pots in a hot-bed, or in a warm room, 
and transplanted, where it can conveuiently be 
done. 

After sowing, if dry weather occurs, water the 
beds occasionally ; and if the more delicate seeds 
are shaded from the hot sun, it will be of advan- 
tage. When the plants attain an inch or so in 
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height, and begin to crowd each other, they should 
be thinned, and transplanted, if desired. This is 
best done when the ground is moist, and in a 
cloudy day,—taking up a ball of earth and as 
much root as possible with each bunch of plants, 
and giving shade and water for a few days after 
removal. 

Stirring the ground frequently with a hoe or 
small rake, among flowers, is of great benefit in 
this sunny climate ; and remember that weeds rob 
the flowers of nutriment, as well as disfigure the 
grounds. B. 


*.* Mrs. Bateham sends the above directions with 
each package of flower seeds ordered by mail, accord- 
ing to her advertisement.—Eb. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Spring Work in the Garden. 


Having warm weather for two weeks, it will be 
necessary to uncover Raspberries, Roses, &c., cut 
and trim the same well, shorten the canes of Rasp- 
berries about to three-fourths down. Be careful 
not to trim Summer Roses too short, as this class 
of Roses do not bloom well by trimming close.— 
| Take off all suckers on the bushes, so they do not 
spoil the looks and take the sap which should go 
in the main stalks. 

Clear ali rubbish from your borders and flower 
beds; take covers from herbaceous plants. Di- 
vide your herbaceous plants and keep them in 
their places; not let them run all over the beds, 
Dig around them: giving a good manuring will 
be found beneficial. Rake your lawns and fill up 
holes to make it a smooth surface; sow seed on 
bare places. When the ground gets settled, for- 
get not to ornament your front yard or garden with 
some dwarf trees; if you only plant two or three 
it will pay you. 

Strawberries may be uncovered; spade between 
them, and put saw-dust amongst the plants, which 
is easier done now than when in flower; it will 
keep your berries clean from sand, and will serve 
as mulching. 

Dig or plow around your trees and mulch the 
same. If you have any natural worthless fruit in 
your orchards, graft those over, with some which 
will pay you. Plant Currants and Gooseberries 
early to secure good growth. J. LS. 








Fruit Prospects. 


Peaches in Butler. 

The peaches are all safe as yet in my immedi- 
ate neighborhood. I have examined something 
over two hundred buds in my own and my neigh- 
bors’ peach orchard, and find them uninjured. If 
no particular frosts occur within three weeks, I 
think we may safely predict a full crop here. 

Windy Grove Farm. H. Y. Z. 
Peach Buds in Guernsey County. 

The Peach buds remain uninjured in this part 
of the county. The prospect bids fair for a good 





crop. J. H. 
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Home Miscellany, 
Points of a Good Husband. 
{The readers of the Ohio Cultivator for last year, 
(see O. Cult., Sept. 15, 1857,) will remember the 


capital article by Mrs. Victor, on the requisites of a 
good Wife. 
of a good Husband, but the great tide of human 
events, took her away 


Then we straitly charged her to tell us 


from her Ohio home to the 
city of New York, and in the pressure of her literary 
and domestic duties, she has only just now found 
time to respond to our request; but a word from her 
graceful pen is always in season.—Eb. ] 

Dear CULTIVATOR :—Since we wrote you 
upon the subject of Good Wives, we have come 
cross a passable description of a Model Hus- 
band, which causes us to modify what we said 
hefore—that no such essay had ever been made. 
In the for 1761, we 
find the following mental and personal qualitica- 
tions of a husband: 


“ Gentlieman’s Magazine” 


“Great good nature, good humor, and good 
sense. Lively by all means. Stupid by no 


meaus. His person agreeable, rather than hand- 
No great objection to six feet, with an 
exact symmetry of parts. Always clean, but not 
fuppish in his dress. Youth promises a duration 
ot happiness, therefore is agreeable. Well read 
in the classies, but no pedant. Experimentally 
acquainted with natura! philosophy. A tolerable 
ear for music, but no fiddler. 1 must repeat it 
again, no fiddling husband. An easy and unaf- 
fected politeness. No bully: just as much cour- 
age as is necessary to detend his own and his 
wite’s honor. No traveller: no enthusiasm for 
the rertu. May fortune smile on the man of my 
wishes. A free-thinker in everything except in 
matters of religion.” 


some, 


Now, this does tolerably well: still, it is a little 
too modest in its requirements. The Model 
Wife is worthy of a companion-piece of perfec- 
tion, and the gentler sex should not be diffident in 
making their standard of excellence known. In 
this respect, if in no other, we would advise a 
close imitation of their male friends. We would 
add that the Model Husband must not find un- 
ceasing fault with his wife’s dress—that is, he 
must endeavor to be consistent in his criticisms, 
and when he has ridiculed her out of wearing 
thin shoes, he must not provokingly amuse him- 
self with the “ clickety-clack, clickety-clack ” 
thick boots, nor constantly remind her of the dan- 
gers of bunions from heels. He must not call a 
high dress, prudish; and a low one, immodest. 
Ile must not dub a ‘ mutton-leg’ awkward, a coat 
sleeve, silly, and a flowing one, absurd, “ because 
it is always dipping in the dishes.” He must not 
tell her that she “cannot have a new dress—she 
must make her old one do—he cannot afford it,” 


and when she has furbished it up to the best of 


her ability, remark to her—“how dowdy you 
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Annona 
What a lovely 
woman that elegant Mrs. Simpe on is, and what a 
|handsome silk she wore! Really, she has the 
| best taste of any lady I know!” He must not 
| rail at her desire to show her pretty ancles, when 
‘her skirts are two inches from the ground; and 
‘accuse her of “sweeping the streets,” when she 
\lengthens them down; neither call her a ‘shad,’ 
and perhaps a ‘shadow,’ when she wears one pet- 
ticoat, and a hogshead, a balloon, a puff-ball, when 
she adds a few more. He must not affirm that he 
abominates tight-lacing, and yet betray an ineli- 
nation to span all the slender waists he meets with 
his arm. He must not declare that she is killing 
herself with that weight of skirts upon her hips; 
and constantly, wittily and outrageously jest about 
“that thing !” when she frames herself in the airy 
crinoline. He must not tell her that he “ despises 
a blue-stocking,” and sneer at her for a little 
dunce, because she does not know a Greek char- 
acter from an Egyptian hieroglyphic. In short, 
he must not have a habit of remarking about six 
times a day, that “all women are born fools!” 

Moreover, the truly Model Husband will not, 
because he has had ill luck with his business mat- 
ters through the day, come home to the bosom of 
his expectant family with a frown upon his brow, 
kick the dog, box Harry’s ears, atlect not to see 
his wife’s roxy mouth ready for a kiss, find fault 
with the tea and toast, send for the cook out of the 
kitchen, to complain why she had buttered muffins 
instead of waffles, on that particular day, and 
finally subside sullenly into his slippers and news- 
papers. 

He will always give his wife money, when she 
asks for it; and never thinks of asking, “ What 
‘did you do with the quarter of a dollar I gave 
you last week, my love?” He never requests her 
*not to have that everlasting, gossiping Mrs. Rat- 
tle to tea agi ain,” when he knows that estimable 
little lady is his wife’s dearest friend. He eats 
cold dinners on Monday, and is thankful. He 
brings home a beautiful present upon every anni- 
versary day of his marriage, and does not forget 
his wife’s birthday. He does not think she is 
“fretful and old,” the summer after the birth of 
the ninth baby. He pays the bills, and buys the 
children’s shoes, without s: aying he wishes he were 
single again. He does not smoke his cigar under 
the shadow of the parlor curtains, nor call his 
wife to leave the little bib she is sewing upon, and 
come up to the third floor, to take his clean hand- 
kerchief out of the corner of the drawer for him. 
He does not consider a missing button the very 

greatest wrong a married man can suffer. 

In short, there is much required to make a hus- 
band what he ought to be. We have mentioned 
but a very few of the qualifications which a woman 
should demand, before she promises to marry and 
take care of a man. When the sterner sex have 
this lesson by heart, it will be time to set them 
another. M. V. V. 


LLALALOIOOO 





Every art is best taught by example: good 
deeds are productive of good friends. 
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The Best Washing Machine. 

SRoTHER Harris :—I think an awful sight of 
your kind of a Washing Machine, [see Feb. 1, p. 
47,] “a stout yaller gal,” all but the color, which 
I would like one or two shades lighter. But to| 
the point: I take a first rate large sized wash| 
tub, and make it fast on a strong stool 15 inches | 
high, then a turned post is made fast in the cen-| 
tre of the bottom, reaching up 10 or 12 inches| 
higher than the edge of the tub. About two} 
dozen peculiar shaped strips are nailed in the bot-| 
tom, and as many more on the under side of a} 
round lid a little smaller than the tub, so it will| 
work in it without touching. This lid has a light | 
frame, one piece of which forms two handles, | 
lving horizontal, and through which there is a 
hole, and one also through the lid—this turned 
post passing through both holes. In using, it is 
turned about a quarter round, with the clothes 
between the two rubbers. It may be worked by | 
a man, a woman, a boy, or two little girls about 8 
years old. Three shirts may be washed in it at a 
time to the best advantage, but five can go in it 
Five minutes’ time are required to wash 
a lot through the first suds, and one minute to the 
next. It will wash collars and wristbands clean, 
and the old washboard will not be used only to 
cover over “hens’ nests,” in those worthless pat- 
ent machines you speak of. I have made four of | 
these machines for my neighbors, and they think | 
they can’t do without them. They are worth five| 
or six dollars. | 
I was led to the invention of this, because | 
eight different patents, on a fair trial, were total 
failures. I believe all the different patents are | 
held in contempt, and justly, too. If this machine | 
will answer the following description, do you| 
think it would be worth making the usual fuss| 
about 2. It will do the work in half the time, and | 
with but little labor, and by persons who can’t| 
use the board; is less in the way than a common | 
tub, because the stool is always under it, is easier | 
on fine clothes, and one year’s use has made no| 
perceivable difference in the wear. There are | 
other machines entirely worthless, having the ap- | 
pearance of this, except on close examination. — | 
Your friend, H. S. Warrick. | 
Oxford, Ind., 1858. 


Remarxs.—This is precisely the kind of machine | 
on which our women folks made their last experi-| 
ments, and after they had laid it aside, we thought | 


the thing could be so improved as to answer a pa 


at once. 


purpose yet, and set our wits to work to accomplish 
We took out the “ronnd lid,” or 
upper rubber, cut off the “ light frame,” pulled off the 
“peculiar shaped strips.” cut off the “ turned post,” 
and then we had a nice “ first rate large sized wash 
tub, on a stool 15 inches high,” and the round lid we 
took to the cellar for a cover to a barrel of apples. 
This is what we call “ Harris’ Improved Wash Tub,” 
and the yaller gal has taken tousing itagain. There 
is no patent on it.—Ep. 


it, in this way : 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How I make Bread. 


In the Ist March No. of the Cultivator, I no- 
ticed some recipes for making good bread, which 
I presume are very good, when the requisites are 
available, which to a great many are not—that is, 
the article of thick milk—therefore, I thought I 
would give you my way of making good bread 
without milk. [But why should not farmers have 
milk ?—Ep.] Take a quart of peeled potatoes, 
boil soft and mash fine, put them in a crock with 
a tablespoonful of flour, then pour on boiling wa- 
ter, and mix well until it becomes the consistency 
of thin batter; when about milk warm, stir in a 
teacupful of good hop yeast, and a spoonful of su- 
gar, then leave it in some warm place to rise.— 
Take three quarts of warm water, stir in flour 
until quite thick, then stir in the potatoes, yeast 
and salt; this should be done in the evening, and 
left over night to rise. Then in the morning, get 
your flour ready, and pour in this sponge, knead 


it very well—say an hour—and while on the 


board, cut frequently with a knife; then leave it 
to rise until quite light, then get your pans, and 
make out your loaves ready for baking. With 
good flour, this mode of baking will always insure 
good sweet bread, and will keep moist longer than 
any other way I have ever tried. A. J. L. 
Shalers Mills, March, 1858. 
“i oneee - 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Greatest Work. 


| Concluded, from remarks in last No.] 

Ilow perplexing children’s questions are, espe- 
cially on washing day, or when one is busy at 
some kind of work that seems to absorb the five 
senses, almost. 

It is very easy to tell how much depends on 


janswering children’s questions promptly and 
2 1 


kindly, but it is not so easy when it comes to put 
it in practice. Certainly they must be answered, 
but imagine yourself cutting out three pairs of 
pantaloons, from hardly cloth enough—so little, 
that it requires thoughtful maneuvreing to accom 
plish it, and then only by turning the cloth this 
way and that way. An inquisitive little seeker 
after knowledge, presses her cheek against the 
window pane, watching the train as it gracefully 
sweeps around the curve, and whirls out of sight 
behind the brown old woodland; and pausing a 
minute, asks the perplexed mother, “if the en- 
gineer drives the cars with lines like men do 
horses?” She lays down the shears, and tells 
about machinery and steam, illustrating and sim- 
plifying the fact by the teakettle that is puffing on 
the stove. What a task to make simple enough 
for a little child to understand ! and yet with what 
delight does the mother do it, only for the panta- 
loons and the nearing tea-time. 

Before the work is done, the little seeker has 
propounded three other questions, “ Where has 
yesterday gone to?” and “ How does the spirit 
that never dies get up to heaven?” and “Is it true 
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that angels wear flowing hair, like the pictures 
say °” 

ITow hard it is to keep in a pleasant, gentle 
state of mind at such a time, every mother can 
testify. 

‘Those on whose hands lays the burden of house- 
keeping, and bringing up a family, should not be 
censured if they do not come up to the correct 
standard of what a woman should be. Rather 
should they be cheered, and encouraged, and as- 
sisted, by the cordial of kind words and sym- 
pathy. 

It is a pity that any woman is compelled to do 
injustice to herself, her children and her house- 
keeping, because a double burden is hers, and yet 
it is the case in every country neighborhood. 

In strict justice, a mother should only be ex- 
pected to train her children —that is enough ; and 
she could not by any dignitary who walks on the 
earth, be appointed to a greater, or nobler, or 
mightier work. RoseLiLa. 

Perrysville, O. 

—____—__2eea——_ -— -—- -—— 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
War among the Petticoats. 





BY A LADY WHO DOES nol HATE Hoops. 





As I have been for years a constant reader of 
your most excellent paper, of course I have not 
failed of perusing the articles on “ Hoops” in 
your No. for March Ist. And now, Col., with 
your permission, I propose to offer a few remarks 
on that vexed and most important question,— 
hoops or no hoops. 

In the first place, we have the authority of the 
best physicians, in saying that hoops have the de- 


cided advantage, as far as health is concerned, 


over those hot-headed feminines, who raise the 
“war-whoop” of extermination against them.— 
Of course I do not advocate the necessity of wear- 
ing such “monstrous hoops” as to crowd us out 


of “the straight and narrow way that leads to| 


life,’-—by no means. Our fair hoop-hater seems 
to forget that there is a medium in this question 
as in all others. 

But, if we must have “monstrous” ones, or 
none at all, let us have them. I see no impro- 
priety in “ singing” in hoops, or “kneeling” in 
hoops. Pray which is the most pious occupation, 
—slipping in little rims of brass or steel, as the 
“ase may be, or dipping the petticoats in starch, 
and sticking in from two to five pounds of cotton, 
as the fair wearer may deem necessary to satisfy 
the demands of fashion ? and sneer at fashion as 
we may, there are none of us but are influenced 
in some degree by the imperious dame ; and who 
does not think it wiser to conform in a moderate 
degree to the fashion, than by singularity to at- 
tract too much attention ? 


I am rather inclined to think, that our great! 
grandmothers were so familiar with the sight of 


hoops, that if they should return to this earth, 
even for a season, they would not be very much 
astonished at the sight. 1 also think that the 
modern “gentlemen” who would “blush” to see 
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a lady’s ankle, are few and far between. But if 
a lady should be called to “ascend in a chariot of 
fire,” I think it would be a much easier task to 
“shake off her hoops,” than a halt dozen starched 
and quilted petticoats, and fully as “imposing and 
sublime a spectacle,” to say nothing of the supe- 
rior ease with which those left behind, might con- 
vey her garments back to her awe-stricken 
friends. MINNIE. 

Miami Co., March, 1858. 

Note.—That is spunky, Minnie, and right to the 
point. We love petticoats, ‘‘and all that therein is,” 
but our modesty is getting shocked at the revelation 
of these delicate mysteries. We pray you, forbear ! 
Hoops on the promenade or in the parlor are out of 


eres 


our jurisdiction, but ah, ladies! when we parade our 
“Fairy Light Guard,” did you ever see hoops on 
horseback !—Ep. 


—eo 


Hymns to April. 





' 


Our dear Lou! Two years ago last Dee., [see 0. Cult., Jan. Ist, 
1856,] she drifted down from the home ‘tree like the leaves of au- 
tumn. Many sweet things she had given to the world in song, but 
of those still unpublished, her mother sends us this Hymn, with 
the Response from Mrs. Mead, who knew acd loved the dear girl. 
What a fitting vase is this Response, for the white rose from the 
grave of poor, dear Lou !—Epb. 
Thou month of sunbeams, clouds and fleeting shadows, 
Of fitful smiles and lovely rainbow tears— 
We bid thee hail! as o’er the flower starred meadows 
And by the brooks, thy velvet step appears. 
At thy approach the chainless streams go rushing, 
With wild deep gladness, on their winding way, 
And lays of love from minstrel throats out-gushing, 


In incense rise from every plumed spray. 


Now, yon o’er-arching deep is fair and glorious, 
Then, sombre hues its vernal radiance shroud ; 

Down pours the storm ! anon, the sun, victorious, 
With beaming eye looks out and gilds the cloud. 

The beaded spires, upon the sward before us, 
Glitter and tremble as the winds go by; 

And like an angel with bright wings, poised o’er us, 
The promised bow bends smiling from the sky. 


Thou month of sunbeams, clouds and fleeting shadow 8, 
Of fitful smiles and lovely rainbow tears— 

We bid thee hail! as o’er the flower-starred meadows, 
And by the brooks, thy velvet step appears. 


—) 


- Carmel, Ind., 1855. M. Lovisa Cartwoop. 


RESPONSE—By Mrs. Jaxe Marra Meap. 


The ring-dove joys to hear thy footsteps coming, 
In the light pat’ring of the early showers, 

And wild bees, through the sun, go softly humming 
The blissful secret to the honeyed flowers. 

Up the green raths and through the emerald meadows, 
Float wordless anthems, hourly, day by day, 

Where browse the kine, or rest in leafless shadows, 


And bleating flocks with snow-white fleeces stray. 


Though drenched the gold tipped arrows of thy quiver, 
And gay, green buskins are, with frequent rain ; 
Though oft thou wooest the wild fowl to the river, 
And send'st them drooping to their homes again— 
Yet, month «f sunbeams and of tears capricious— 
Month of blue violets and blossoms pale— 
Month of sad sympbon'es and +ongs delicious— 
We fondly welcome thee! we bid thee hail! 


Cleveland, 1858. 
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Markets and Special Notices 
MARKETS. 


Onto CuLttivator Orrice, March 29, 1858. 


We find nothing worthy of quotation in the produce markets 
East. In Cincinnati there was a slight rise in dairy products, and | 
seeds, and the better qualities of grain. The Wool business is | 
all in the dark yet. Our article on Hog packing, in another place, 


| 
will give a good view of that business. 





| 

(<y- O ye Gay Equestrians! The voices of Spring | 
call-—-** To Horse! To Horse!” We have for sale the best La- 
dies’ Riding Saddle ever brought to Ohio, for the ease and safety | 
of the rider and the withers of the horse, for which we paid $80 | 
in N. Y. City. It will be sold at a bargain, at the office of the 
Onto CULTIVATOR. | 
} 

| 





(<y" Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, Pure and Ripe.— 
As there is some doubt whether Sugar Cane raised at the North, 
last season, was fully ripened for seed, a planter in Central Ken- 
tucky has forwarded a lot that is right, and no mistake. For sale 


by the bushel or smaller quantity, at On1o CuULTIVaTOR OFFICE. 


(<p Catawissa Raspverry, for sale at the Co- 
lumbus Nursery, at Washington City prices; a few roots of Del- 
aware Grape, and various other novelties, including the Belle de 
Fontenay and Merville Raspberries—all monthly or ever-bearing 


varieties. See Catalogue, furnished gratis to applicants. 


New Flower Garden! 


J. L. Srerzic & Co., have established a Garden 
for the propagation and sale of Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Hardy 
Herbaceous and Green House Plants, &c., &c. Near the corner 
of Broad and Fifth sts , adjoining the grounds of Hon. Alfred Kel- 
ley, Columbus, O. 


Family Sewing Machines. 
The cheapest, because the best, is Wheeler & Wil- 
Send fer Circular. Address 


Mrs. J. C. BATEHAM, 
Columbus, O. 


son's Patent. 


Feb. 1-4t 
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S UNIQUE, AND NOT, AS SOME HAVE 


been led to believe, the common “‘“NEW ROCHELLE BLACK- 
BERRY,” vnproved by cultivation. It differs in shape, size and 
quality from all others. Is perfectly hardy, enduring the severest 
winters without protection. The fruit is delicious, having small 
seeds in proportion to its size ; is a prodigious bearer, and in geod 
sol, in any locality, the stalk, leaf, flower and fruit, will grow of 


mammoth proportions. 
| 


This variety only is cultivated by the undersigned for sale, and 
for the convenience of Clubs, and those who take orders for 
plants. They will be safely packed in boxes, put up in clusters of 


| one dozen, without charge for package, at the following scale of 


prices :—A box of | dozen, $3 ; a box of 2 dozen, $5 ; 
dozen, $10 ; a box of 8 dozen $15; 


a box of 5 
a box of 12 dozen, $20 ; 
By purchasing in original package, the 
genuine variety will be secured beyond a doubt, aud purchasers 
may expect a fair crop of delicious fruit the second summer The 
money should accompany the order, with name and address dig. 
tinctly written. Address WILLIAM LAWTON, 
April 1l-it No 54 Wail street, New York. 


Ohio Cultivator—Vol. for 1857, 


Is now in handsome embossed muslin binding, to 
match former sets. We are proud of this Vol. It is a handsome 
book, and the best dollar’s worth of agricultural reading in the 
market. We will send it by mail, post paid, for $1. 


RUIT TREES.—APPLE, PEAR, 
Peach, Cherry. Plum, Quince, and the small 
fruits of all the finest varieties. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES—Evergreens and Decid- 
uous Trees, and Flowering Shrubbery, an immense 
stock for Spring planting. EDMOND CRalIG, 

Feb. 1 Cheviot Gardens, near Cincinnati, 0. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
SHRUBS, &e. 


‘PRE SUBSCRIBER, IN CALLING THE AT- 
tention of Planters to his stock of Trees, &c., would re- 
Spectfully urge on them the importance of obtainirg good reliable 
articles, and of varieties best adapted to their wants ; and having 
spent very much time, labor, &c , for the purpose of informing 
himself on that subject, he flatters himself he can suit al) his 
customers who want young and vigorous stock His apple trees 
are mostly three years old from graft afew only are 4 years — 
We have on hand, and offer for sale among other things : 
Lawton BLackBERRY, Hoventon GoosEBERRY, OnaNnGE Rasp 
BERRY, (best of all Raspberries,) and Repecca Grape VINES to- 
gether with Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry and Apricot Trees, Roses, 
| Vines, Evergreens, and other Ornamental Trees Shrubs, &c, 
&c. Allorders accompanied by cash or satisfactory reference, 
will be promptly attended to. 
Catalogues sent on application, but as postage has to be pre- 
paid, it is expected those sending will enclose a P. O. stamp. 





Address JAMES EDGERTON 
“ugar Grove Nurseries, 
_ Mar 1-3tt Barnesville, Belmont Co., O. 





OHNSON HOUSE—J. R. SURBRUG, PRO- 





prietor, Superior street Cleveland, O. 
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